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Out of the Night 


Out of ihc night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods there be 

For my unconquerable soul. _ . 

W, E: Henley 

'Those who live a hundred years will know 
no greater miracle than we have seen, 
the most marvellous triumph of endurance 
since the world began. There is. nothing so 
bitter, said a wise Roman long ago, that a 
patient mind cannot find some solace in it. 

It is patience that has rewarded us, and 
brought about the fulfilment of those great 
words, In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength. 

How great a thing it is to see the qualities 
that-are winning in the life-and-cleath struggle 
of the world ! Never can wc be grateful 
enough that wc live in these immortal days. 
Two things wc are. learning if we arc wise— 
that there are precious possessions for every 
man dearer than life itself, and that it is not 
the machine which decides the fight, but the 
faith behind it. He that endures to the end 
shall be saved. 

Not For Nothing 

Those,comforting words must have been 
stirring the hearts of millions of people in 
suffering Europe in these last days. For them 
tffe light is breaking. The maniac may rave 
in his beer cellar, the braggart on liis 
balcony, but in vain is the thunder.. A power 
they do not understand has changed the world. 

Not for nothing has .been the long dark 
night, the bitter blows,-the cruelty too great 
to bear. -Not for nothing have free men 
everywhere enduredthescornof circumstance, 
the mocking and the fume' of, little hearts. 
Not for nothing has been.the pitiful anguish 
of China, the matchless fortitude of Russia, 
the enslavement of Europe’s small peoples, 
the bombing of one house in ever}? five in 
England and Wales. . The patience and 
endurance of the peoples have been too much 
for their enemies ; patience, says Edmund 
Burke,. achieves more than force. 

p^A d it is true that they who have a good 
cause, clean hands, and patience can 
accomplish • anything. How shall we . rule 
others if we have not command of ourselves, 
and how shall wc command ourselves if we 
are moved by every wind instead of moving 
steadily and steadfastly on to the goal ? 
Slow ? ■ Of course we are slow; so is the acorn 
that covers'the forest, but it arrives, and is 
no mushroom. 

Heroic Leaders 

And have wc not arrived at last—if not 
at the winning-post at least within sight of 
it ? Wc have not come to the day, but we 
arc thrilled with the sense of Henley’s 
“ triumphing night.” The tide has turned 
and is surging on to Victory. Some of us 
- have learned a lesson that will last tis all 
our lives. Those who follow the news of the 
world by reading its significance and not 
by merely looking at the headlines will have 
made two notes in their mental diary of 
what has happened.' They will have dis¬ 
covered that the heroic spirits who lead the. 
Cause of. Freedom-in the East have'com¬ 
panions not unworthy in the West. They, 
too, have stood alone. Not enough has been 
said 6f the courage of the President 
arid the Prime Minister in this- year when 
every man on a tub has been reviling them. 


The President, whose leadership has been 
the decisive factor in these world events, 
lias suffered a dramatic personal rebuff 
at the elections for no other reason than 
that his critics believed he was a brake on 
the wheel. It is pathetic enough that a 
statesman at the height of his power should 
receive a blow like this, but what are wc to 
say of those who struck the blow in ignor¬ 
ance, not knowing that all the time the 
President was carrying out the most heroic 
and suctcessful move in the history of the war ? 

‘ Jt is an almost unexampled act of self- 
restraint that this great nian should have 
said no word while he was being abused and 
■his party defeated from end to end of the 
United States. 

Yet it is not quite unexampled, for the . 
President has the Prime Minister to keep 
him corirpany. The Government has been 
accused by every irresponsible writer in Fleet 
Street, by every irrepressible wrangler in 
Parliament by every scribbler on the pave¬ 
ment and every orator on a tub, of doing 
nothing when our soldiers were laying down 
their lives in the sands of Egypt. Why did 
they not fling hundreds of thousands of men 
into the fiery cauldron of France, .whether 
Wc had ships to carry the supplies or not ? 

How poor they are who have not patience, 
says Shakespeare, to these countrymen, and 
wc may wonder how they feel today, knowing 
that this laggard Government was all the 
time preparing the foundations of the 
President’s great move, building up ' the 
victory which has turned the tide of war ? 

Mark of the Great 

Once more we have seen an act of self- 
control in public life which is worthy of our 
solemn times, for no word fell from Mr 
Churchill’s lips to scathe his carping critics. 

Not since another Prime Minister scorned 
the mocking of Disraeli has there been a 
nobler example of magnanimity in public life 
than this sacrifice of the Prime Minister and 
■ the President. Sir Robert Peel was foully 
attacked-by Disraeli, who buzzed about the 
Prime Minister as a fly will buzz about a- 
noble horse. There was - nothing too bad 
for Peel, who was something between an 
assassin and a traitor to the little man, who, 
he said, “ would not stoop to serve under "a 
Minister like that.” When the little man had 
said these things the great man rose topeply, 
but not one word did he say of the letter he 
had received from the little man pleading 
almost with tears for some small post. 

Jt is the mark of the great that they scorn 
to be mean, and that, having set their - 
hands to the plough, they will labour at their 
lonely furrow, knowing that the end crowns 
all. Step by step it Pasteur and a Newton 
move, adding here and there a stone to the 
temple of knowledge. A- courtier talking to 
the Shah of Persia was stung by a scorpion 
and did not flinch ; -it was an -honour to talk 
with such a man, he said, and if he could 
not bear the sting of a scorpion how could he 
meet.the peril of the sword ? 

So, through all the slings and arrows- of 
outrageous fortune, they go their way, serene 
and unafraid, who put their trust in God. 
Though a world-of foes are camped against 
them, they, are not dismayed. Though 
mountains stand in the way and seas divide, 
they cannot be defeated. They move, on 
resistlessly, driven by eternal forces, step by 



The Men of the Boom 



The boom defences which protect our harbours from enemy 
marauders are subject to frequent supervision. These men 
of a maintenance vessel are paying out a new steel hawser 


Continued Irom the previous column wrecked. .Let US pray for the ■ 
step undaunted by derision or restraint which, puts our trust in 
frustration, confident that God Him who rules and in those who 
has matched them with His hour, know ; let us say once more that 
Well may wc be thankful, and prayer which Socrates once said : 
ring our church bells. Our leaders Great God, give us, we beseech 
have not been unworthy of our Thee, those good things of which 
people, who (to quote the noble we stand in need, whether we crave 
Henley -once again) in the fell them or not, and- remove from us 
clutch of circumstance have riot all those which may be hurtful to 
winced nor cried aloud, though us, even though ive implore them 
millions of- their homes were of Thee. ' Arthur Mee 

The Turn of the Tide 

r J 1 nr; friend’s of freedom .every- coming on of Montgomery’s men 
where are. thrilled by the from Tobruk; the exciting race 
widespreading effects of the with Rommel’s beaten armies 
Allied victory in North Africa. and the doubt- as, to where or 
In spite of Vichy, whose in- whether they would fight again; 
fluence has almost disappeared, the expectation of the meeting 
the French in Africa (in with the Americans in Tripoli 
Morocco, Algeria, and' Tunis) " or Tunisia; the destruction of 
are rallying to the ‘ Allies and ’ Hitler’s transport planes and' 
fighting' the Germans, the de- submarines; the withdrawal of 
' stroyers of their Motherland, troops from Russia! the possi- 
Military experts in every' country bility of N^zi moves against 
have paid tribute to the remark- Spain and Turkey; the resistance 
able success of the united move- of Corsica to the Italians; the 
ment of all the Services, Air, understanding between Admiral 
Land, and Sea Forces, of two Darlan and the Allies; the 
• nations working together to the appointment of General Giraud 
tick of the clock. as Commander' of the French 

For years the story will be told Forces—all these made last w-eek 
of the secret visit of a few ■ one of the most exciting weeks 
American and British officers to since the war began. 

- make, plans for the landing, and Truly it was a week in which 
the narrow escape they had from we could ring the bells, though 
being shot when they hid from the way to the end will yet be 
the enemy in a wine cellar. The long and hard. 
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[RAPiRE 

1000 Ships With the Allies 

HThe Norwegians are a gr£at seafaring people, the bravest of the 
brave, and the British, with such a long and splendid sea- 
story of their own, are proud to have as allies a nation with 
such glorious traditions. The tang of the sea is their heritage, 
and the blood of the Vikings still races in their veins. 


It was a Viking, Leif Ericson, 
who crossed the Atlantic and 
sighted America centuries before. 
Columbus and the Elizabethan 
sea-dogs', and it was two scions 
of Viking lineage,' Nansen and 
Amundsen, who planted the 
Norwegian flag Farthest North 
and Farthest South. But, as 
Mr Eden has so finely proclaimed, 

“ at no time in their long, proud 
history have they played a more 
glorious'part than in this present 
struggle . . . their ships, plying 
day and night, in fair weather 
and foul, in their country’s cause, 
which is the cause of free men 
everywhere.” . ... 

The Land and the Sea 

Norway’s long association with 
the sea is founded on her vital 
needs,' and no country in the- 
woyld is more dependent on her 
shipping. Norway is bigger than 
.Great Britain, but the popula¬ 
tion is under three millions, and 
these sturdy folk' have to wrest 
a living from a - land rich in 
beauty but poor in production, a 
land of magnificent mountain 
and forest scenery but only three 
per cent cultivated. That is why 
most of the people have to look 
beyond their borders for a living. 

The coastline of, Norway, 
counting only'tlm greater fiords 
and the bigger, of the 150,000 
islands, measures . about 12,000 
miles, half the circumference of 
the earth; and as three-quarters 
of her people live within 20 miles 
of the sea it is easy to under¬ 
stand that most of them rely on 
. it fordheir living and their com¬ 
munications. In these coastal 
waters, hardest of schools, the 
Norwegians learn their seaman¬ 
ship. 

At the middle of last century 
Norway, with a population of one 
and a half millions, was- sixth 
among the maritime'nations; in 
1914 she was fourth; but during 
the’last war she lost over 800 
' ships and a higher percentage of 
her -tonnage’ than any other 
country in the world. 'At the out¬ 
break of this war- she had more 
than made good her losses and 
again stood fourth ‘among the 
maritime nations with nearly five 
millions gross tonnage, surpassed 
by Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, but possessing 
a fleet of motor ships second only 
to ours. Truly has her Merchant 

THE BELLS 

. The ringing of the church bells 
was heard all. over the Empire, 
and it - was thrilling” to listen to 
the bells of Tobruk joining in. 

The bells. of Westminster 
Abbey led tbe way,, then'those of 
'St' Cuthbert.’s ■ in Edinburgh, of 
Armagh in Ireland, and Llandaff 
in Wales, of a village in Lan¬ 
cashire, and last . of, all of 
Coventry Cathedral, ringing out 
above the ruins. 

We must all hope the bells 
were heard in enslaved Europe, 
and .the BBC announcer, hoping 
Occupied Europe was listening, 
said. “After today the bells will 
be silent again (except for in¬ 
vasion, if needed) till they ring 
out for final victory.” 


Navy been called Norway’s Float¬ 
ing Empire. 

When Norway was invaded 
about a sixth of this great mer¬ 
chant fleet, fell- into German 
hands; but the other five-sixths, 
comprising over a thousand ships 
and 30,000 brave and experienced 
seamen, came over to the cause 
of the United Nations. The ships 
included a great tanker fleet that 
has carried 40 per. cent of the oil 
brought~ to Britain and the 
eastern theatres of war. ■■■ That 
should never be forgotten. Mr 
Noel Baker put this great service 
in true perspective when he said 
that “ Norwegian tankers are to 
the Battle of the Atlantic what 
the Spitfires were in the Battle 
of Britain.” 

Since the .invasion Norway has 
lost over 300. of her ships and a 
great number of brave men 
whose deeds will fohn a noble 
chapter in the final story of the 
war. . But thousands of othei 
gallant Norwegians, like the 
Vikings of old, have, made peril¬ 
ous journeys across the ' North 
Sea in order to fill the ranks, and 
it is hoped that enough new ships 
from British and American ship¬ 
yards will be transferred to fill 
the gaps in her fleet. Only in 
this way can the strength of 
Norway's merchant navy be 
maintained,-and only in this way 
can all her gallant seamen be 
given a chance-to sail, as they 
naturally wish to sail, under the 
Norwegian flag. That much is 
owed to Norway and her valiant 
people. 

No Quislings 

Norway fights on, in spite of 
the sinister German propaganda 
from Oslo which day after day 
sends greetings to, her seamen 
from their helpless relatives im¬ 
ploring them to “ come home and . 
bring their ships.” 

But there are no quislings in 
her Floating Empire, and Norway 
fights on. The N.azi ” savages 
have made it a capital crime to 
listen to news from the B B C or 
from America, and have tortured . 
and slain Norwegian, patriots in 
hundreds of thousands, but they 
cannot kill the spirit of this 
. brave and ancient people of the 
sea who will march with us to 
that valiant day which sets the 
whole world free. 

How Pussy Grossed 
the Road 

In one of the- main roads out 
of Birmingham a bus,was going 
into the city when a kitten cross¬ 
ing the road hesitated and stood 
still in the traffic. 

The driver stopped to let pussy 
pass. A private car approaching 
in the opposite direction, not 
knowing what pussy would decide 
to do, also drew up to give her 
the right of way.' The kitten 
was apparently uncertain what 
was the best thing to do and like 
a wise pedestrian stayed put, so 
the bus driver got out to direct - 
her on' her way, amid the sym¬ 
pathetic good humour of ail. .' So 
pussy safely crossed the road. 


LittSeNews 
Reefs 

^NGLfcAN churches "in New 
Zealand are to send their 
Christmas Day collections to this 
country to. aid in relief of 
bombed churches. 

There are now over eighty 
thousand members of the Boys 
Brigade. 

' A fund has been started to give 
a Cheltenham College education 
to sons of engineers killed in the 
tear; Field Marshal Sir John Dill 
is interesting iiimself in it. 

The headmaster of a boys 
school, an ardent disciple of 
Dickens, took a census of his ■ 
pupils, to find out how many 
listened to th: BBQ's broadcast 
of Nicholas Nickleby, and six, out 
of 275 was the result. 

We have often heard of a Mile 
of Pennies to help this or that 
charity; Southport has staged a 
Mile of Silver along Lord Street. 

r J 1 HE latest city to form a Never- 
•Again Association is 
Glasgow, the object being to 
ensure that never again will 
Germany be in a position to 
attack civilisation. 

Sunday was a day of prayer 
and /thanksgiving throughout 
India among all peoples of faith. 

r PHERE were 850 ships in the 
Armada. which brought the 
.French African Empire under 
Allied control. 

It' Is expected that Canadian 
canners will oe allowed to use 
silver instead of tin in the .plate 
.for their containers. 

Donna Johnstone, 14-year-old 
daughter of a rancher, acted as a 
guide ivhen GO Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies rode 60 or 70 
miles in themountains between 
Castle Mountain and Banff in 
four days. 

. A tractor on the farm now 
frequently pulls a four-furrow 
plough, a disc harrow,- and a 
spiked harrow, to prepare a seed¬ 
bed in one operation, one man 
thus doing the work of ten men 
and twenty horses. 

Scout and Qulde 
News Reel 

Ocouts of Loddon district in 
° . Berkshire are giving film 

shows to children. 

Hertfordshire Scouts are -reno¬ 
vating old toys for Christmas, and 
the proceeds of their sale will go 
to the Prisoners of War Fund. 

The 34th A Nottingham Girl 
Guides . 'collected about 900 

medicine bottles for the 

children’s hospital, saving the 

hospital more than £7. 

A Rover Scout serving with the 
R A F in Aden has formed a 
- Rover Crew at the camp, and the 
C O has provided a den for their 
' use; this Rover is also running 
an Arab Scout Troop. 

Guides of West Cheshire are 
proud of their salvage record, 
having collected 60 tons of paper, 
12 tons of ferrous metal, 10 cwts 
of non-ferrous metal, one cwt of 
tinfoil, three tons' of textiles, and. 
1600 cotton reels. 

THINGS SEEN 

A notice in a bus: 

Alcohol makes a man" less 
observant- of the dangers he has 
to face. 

Paper wasted on showers of 
confetti over a bridal couple 
coming out of a Registry- Office. 

-A hen with a cat and its kitten 
under her wing. 
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French Africa 

r "'eneral Giraud, leading the French Forces in defending the 
^ empire and destroying the Nazis, was born in Paris in 
1879 and has had a career recalling that of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 


He. began military training 
while still in his teens. Early in 
the last war, while in command 
of a Zouave company, he was 
wounded and taken prisoner by 
the Germans. But prison for 
Giraud is Only a challenge.. On 
the last night of October" 1914 
he and another wounded officer, • 
Captain Schmitt, began their"- 
escape. In fiction their story 
would be called too far-fetched. 

They - were fired on by 'the ' 
enemy, and Captain. Schmitt, 
.wounded once, more, was carried 
to safety on the shoulders of his 
still convalescent comrade. Later 
the 35-year-old Giraud had to 
act the part of butcher’s boy - in 
an occupied village, but after, 
such adventures, lasting ' many 
weeks, they got to' the Dutch 
frontier and then to England. 

By February 1915 Giraud, now. 
Chevalier - -of. the . Legion of 
Honour, : was back in • France,' 
leading Frenchmen in battle, 
intrepid as,ever. - 

In 1922. he went to Morocco 
to serve under- that wonderful 
soldier- 'and administrator 
Marshal. Lyautey, and. with the 
Riff invasion was. able once more 
to ' display all his dash and 
military genius. It> was during : 
this campaign that a rebel sniper 
shot him, 'but, though: wounded . 


in both legs, he shouted “Good 
shot! But. don’t let a thing, like, 
that stop us, ” and, ordering two 
men to help him on to his horse, 
he rode with them. It is such 1 
episodes that have made Giraud 
. a legehd. among Frenchmen, a 
living legend and a’ matchless 
inspiration in the French Army. 

When the Huns once 'more 
invaded France the general was 
in command of an army.: and it 
was while organising its last • 
resistance to the all-conquering- 
armoured divisions of -the Nazis 
that he was again captured by 
the Germans. . How he escaped 
once more, and eventually made ' 
his 'way from■ Vichy-'. to .North 
Africa, is history too recent' to 
be told, but it is all in keeping 
• with the Giraud Legehd. 

Now . this great soldier, whose ! 
name is like a clarion, call to his 
. comrades in arms, is.Commander- - 
in-Chief of the'French Forces in 
Africa. This man . who has - 
always served France! with 
honour will serve her in her hour L 
of greatest need. .' Giraud, ' of ' 
whom Lyautey said that he was ' 
great in everything, will use his 
greatness • in winning back ; 
Liberty', ' Equality i Fraternity, : 
not - only • for his own beloved 
country but for all mankind” 
oppressed by the New Barbarians. 


Youth Calls to Youth 


r JFij"‘ International Youth Con¬ 
ference held in London had 
the good fortune to hear speeches 
from the Russian Ambassador, . 
the American' Ambassador, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Anglo-Soviet- 
American Allies, as Premier 
Stalin calls them. 

Mr Maisky ■ declared that 
Stajingrad had upset all the Ger-, 
man plans, so that Hitler now 
began shouting that he would 
not capitulate. Sir • Stafford 
Cripps asked youth to remember 
that the ordinary people of the 
last generation had fewer oppor¬ 
tunities than youth of today. 
The smaller neighbours of Ger¬ 
many must federate themselves 
and make themselves strong, and 
all the ' world must see that 

Thanksgiving Indeed 

With so many American troops 
in this country, Thanksgiving 
Day, celebrated next Thursday 
with a service in the Abbey, will 
be a great event here, made 
specially memorable by a charm¬ 
ing gesture of our guests. 

For Thanksgiving Day this 
week our American guests will 
eat. roast pork instead of turkey. 

Now, Thanksgiving Day with¬ 
out turkey is like Hamlet with¬ 
out the Prince: it is not itself. 
What is more, the turkeys are on 
the spot. But patients' in 
hospital will be eating them, for 
the American Services have pre¬ 
sented their entire special supply 
to our British hospitals. 

Was there ever a kindlier 
thought and deed? Kindly, too, 
is the decision to make the whole 
generous and traditional Thanks^ 
giving menu a much simpler 
meal, because our Americans; if 
we may call them so in true 
affection, do not intend to sit 
down to an elaborate dinner' 
while we are on rations. 


Germany is not again allowed to 
exploit the industrial resources \ 
of Central Europe for her own 
brutal purposes. 

Mr John Winant then said ’ 
that. when.victory comes our first 
concern must be for those whose 
sufferings have : been almost 
beyond endurance. 

The conference passed a resolu¬ 
tion asking for a Charter for the 
youth of all lands,-including free¬ 
dom from want and fear, and 
freedom of conscience and ex¬ 
pression; and the resolution 
added;. “We call to the Youth 
. of the. World—work harder, work 
still harder; provide the weapons 
to annihilate the German and 
Italian armies in North Africa 
and to beat them in Europe.” 

The Old Land 
Carries On 

Never in the history of- the 
world has there been so great a 
destruction of the homes of the 
people as.under the Nazis. 

If we leave out cases of broken ' 
windows' only, the number of 
hpuses damaged or wrecked in 
England and Wales has . been 
nearly three millions, about one- 
in every five houses in the 
country.. 

What is truly remarkable is 
that ten out of eleven of these 
- houses have been made habitable 
again already, leaving only 
250,000 to be dealt with. Of these 
150,000 have been pulled down, 
leaving 100,000 unusable, al¬ 
though .they have received first- 
aid repairs. But against this, 
135,000 new houses have come 
into use, so .that. there remain 
only 115,000 out of 2,750,000 
houses to bs accounted for. 

Sing a song of Britain, indeed; 
sing it louder yet. ' \ 
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A Busy Man’s Leisure 

Lord Kennet, adviser on man-power problems to the 
Ministry of Labour, cutting reeds at the edge of the lake 
at his home near Great Yarmouth" Lord Kennet, who 
was a Lieutenant-Commander in the Navy, lost an arm 
while serving on H M S Vindictive at Zeebrugge in 1918 


TWO ORANGES Gan Britain Feed Herself? 


HM COALMINE ADVENTURE AND CRIME 


Clifton Colliery, Nottingham, 
has been taken over by the 
Government, and is the first pit in 
Britain under entire State 'con¬ 
trol. Lack of capital and modern 
machinery have kept production 
down, but with Government con¬ 
trol improvement is hoped for. 
The Ministry of Fuel has been put 
on its mettle, so to speak. 

GERM OF THE WHEAT 

It is the germ of the wheat 
seed which is rich in Vitamin 
B 1, important to human life. If, 
however, we mill the wheat berry„ 
including the germ, the flour 
becomes rancid. 

What is now done is to mill the 
■wheat in such a way as to pre¬ 
serve the Vitamin B1, while 
getting rid of the greater part 
of the germ. We are able to do 
this because it has been dis¬ 
covered that the main Vitamin 
B 1 content is in the skin which . 
separates the germ fro.m the rest 
of the grain. 


Mr Jenkins, Chief Constable 
of Folkestone, has been giving a 
talk on Juvenile Crime to the 
town’s' Rotary Club, and he said 
boys were usually tempted by a 
love of adventure, and girls by 
vanity.- ■ 

He believed that poverty, un¬ 
employment, and bad housing 
caused much crime, and gave as 
an instance the record of C Divi¬ 
sion, Liverpool. In this slum dis¬ 
trict. the most densely populated 
district in-Europe, the record of 
juvenile crime had, he said, been 
three times as bad as that of any. 
other part of this country for the 
past hundred years. 

He added something which will 
be applauded by all those in¬ 
terested in the welfare of chil¬ 
dren—that the town child is more 
likely to become an offender 
because he does not enjoy the 
country child's opportunities for 
useful .work' or adventure in its 
best sense. 


Punish the Bad Cook? 


~|~,qrd Woolton, in effect,asks us: 

What is the use of importing 
food at great cost of life and 
limb only to spoil it by bad 
cooking? He went further and 
declared to a Conference of 
Caterers that in these days bad 
cooking is a social’ crime. . 

We feel inclined, in view of the 
prevalence of this sad offence, to 
suggest that he should introduce 
a Bill into the House of Lords to 
provide suitable penalties for 


caterers and others who fail to do 
their duty by good food. There 
might be a small penalty for a 
newly-married housewife as yet 
unaccustomed to her duties, but 
a sentence with boiling oil in it 
for a caterer selling spoiled food 
for profit, or one who puts dyed 
vegetables in a high-priced tin, 
might be considered. Of he might 
be condemned to consuming the 
product of his own cookery. Too 
many cooks spoil our rations! 


. Jt seems an irony of fate to 
bring a ship well laden with 
oranges thousands of miles across 
the seas, safely through the 
attacks of a surface raider, 13 
submarines, and 14 planes, and 
then to be denied an orange for 
oneself. Such, however, was the 
curious experience that befell 
Captain Cyril Green, who belongs 
to our gallant Merchant Navy. 

He has been telling a West 
Country audience of his thrilling 
adventures at sea, which included 
21 days spent with eight com-, 
fades adrift in an open boat. 

' It was on another voyage, this 
time from Cape Town, that 
the captain’s gallant ship and 
crew, with an enormous cargo of 
oranges, sailed by devious routes, 
through the jaws of death, to a 
British port. 

When the captain went ashore, 
in his civilian clothes, but with 
the little silver badge of the Mer¬ 
chant Navy; he noticed some 
cases of oranges in a green¬ 
grocer’s shop and recognised 
them as those" he had brought 
home. Surely he was entitled to 
an orange or two? So he stepped 
into the shop and asked for two 
oranges, only to be met with a 
point-blank refusal and, much to 
Ills amusement, the shopkeeper’s 
outburst, “Don't you know there 
is a war on?” 

THE FUNGI MAN 

At the end of August Dr John 
Rarusbottom, Keeper of Botany in 
the Natural History Mtiseum at 
South Kensington, offered to 
name’and advise on- the edible 
qualities of any fungi submitted. 

He received over 400 letters, 
many accompanied by specimens 
of fungi, some edible, some 
poisonous. Many valuable foods 
were thus discovered by inquiry. * 

We gather that Dr Ramsbottom ' 
is still willing to test any fungi 
submitted to him. It is well to 
remember that there is ho simple 
test that is always reliable. Thus, 
the idea that if a fungus can be 
peeled it is good to eat is quite 
erroneous, for one deadly sort 
peels readily. 

SAVING COAL & WATER 

Good results have come from 
the appeal to stop wasting water. 

In April the Metropolitan 
Water Board invited the public 
to have their dripping taps re- 
washered, and by the end of 
October the Board’s workmen 
had dealt with nearly a’ hundred- 
thousand. By this means, and 
by many other economies, the 
London public has saved 38 
million gallons a day- during 
October compared with 1938. 

■ The figure is even 15 millions a 
day lower than in October last 
year. These figures mean that 
compared with October . 1938 last 
month showed a daily saving of 
57 tons of coal, and 22 tons a 
day less compared with October . 
last year. 

So please remember, coal must 
be burned to pump the water 
into our houses, and water saved 
is - coal.gained to make the tanks 
to fight the Huns of the Nazi . 
State that Hitler built. 

THE RENT MAN 

The C N has recorded many 
interesting wills. Miss Ellen 
Philips, who has just. passed on, 
left £50 to the Rent Man “ because 
he 'was so punctual.” ' The milk¬ 
man might miss a day,'the baker 
might forget to call, the insurance 
man was often late, the grocery 
was sometimes forgotten, but the 
rent man was always there when 
expected; and always punctual!- -- 


Jn an inspiring book called 

■ “Britain Can Feed Herself ” 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pollitt makes 
•the plea that, having got so far, 
with increasing the yield of our 
soil, Britain should now deter¬ 
mine to produce the whole of the 
essential foodstuffs her popula¬ 
tion requires. - 

It is usually accepted that to 
increase British produce must in¬ 
crease its cost, but the author, 
challenges this belief. He urges 
that the sum required to produce 
the whole of our food .would be 
about what it cost in 1938, when 
one-third was home produced and 
two-thirds imported. 

- The increased number. of 
cattle should not be allowed to 

ALARM CLOCK - 

A Lancashire jeweller has made 
a suggestion to the Board of Trade 
that a national service for. the 
repair of alarm clocks should be 
set up. 

Alarm clocks are really useful, 
and a correspondent who inquired 
at about a dozen jewellers and 
repair shops found that all of 
them had great numbers of clocks 
awaiting repair. One repairer in 
Oldham had 126, one in Ashton- 
under-Lyne liad 70, and another 
in Stockport 90. - 

STEEL THREAD FOR THE 
SURGEON’S NEEDLE 

Stainless steel thread for surgi¬ 
cal- operations is the. latest idea. 
It comes from Sweden, where 
there is a shortage of catgut. 

A distinguished brain specialist 
in Stockholm, Dr Olof Sjoeqvist, 
has used this material in 200 suc¬ 
cessful operations. The steel 
thread is perfectly pliable and 
easily sterilised, and its use 
'is likely to continue even when 
catgut becomes plentiful again. 

The Swedes qre a most progres¬ 
sive people, and-their standard of 
medicine, surgery, and nursing is 
very high. It is quite unlikely, 
that they would adopt this new 
idea unless it were sound enough 
for the rest of the world to follow. 

BRIGHTENING US UP 

- Telling us all about the shades 
of the berets worn by our Forces, 
and the meaning of the hues 
employed, the Art Director of the 
British Colour Council predicts 
that when Peace and Plenty opens 
the way civil fashions in men’s 
wear, to say nothing of women’s, 
will echo the tones' and outlines 
with which war is making us 
familiar. Certainly coloured berets 
will be a happy addition to our 
custumes and customs. 

THE SEAL AND THE 
MINESWEEPERS 

We -are told that off our west 
coast a seal has adopted a mine¬ 
sweeping flotilla, swimming from 
ship to ship and barking for 
scraps. It will lead the flotilla 
for miles out to sea, but always 
returns with it to port. 

We are reminded of Pelorus 
Jack, the famous white porpoise 
which for long used to take 
ships into port when they were 
entering Pelorus Sound at the 
northern end of South Island. 
New Zealand. Seamen know the 
habit of porpoises, to rub them¬ 
selves against the bow of any 
passing steamer quite regardless 
of the number of knots she may 
be making at the time. 


graze at will, for when turned 
out to pasture a beast wastes.as 
much grass at it consumes. The 
author would feed cut grass to 
the cattle in yards in summer 
and use dried grass, specially pre¬ 
pared, for winter feeding. On 
this we may note that in Jersey, 
where the farms arc very small 
(40' acres being counted a big 
holding), cattle are always 
tethered-so that they can only 
feed within a small circle, with 
little waste. ., 

As to labour, he estimates that 
the 1,088,000 agricultural workers 
we ■ employed before the war 
would be increased to 1,835,000, 
assuming a proper increase in the 
use of labour-saving machinery. 

SUBMARINE, JUNIOR 

The midget submarines which 
raided Sydney Harbour have been 
helping Australia’s war effort. 
They were on exhibition in a 
park, and thousands paid a shil¬ 
ling to see them. 

These submarines are so tiny, 
that the average Australian can-' 
not even get inside them, and a 
little sea cadet had to demon¬ 
strate their workings. The 
Japanese captains and crews 
were thought to have been under 
five feet. ’ . 

Italian prisoners of war who 
have been sent to Australia are 
also helping Australia’s • war 
effort. As each man landed his 
aluminium . water bottle was 
taken from him, and about 
25,000 of these were made into 
ingots and- used for Beaufort 
bombers. 


PC BARRISTER 

Malefactors. in the Oldham 
district are wary of falling foul of 
F C Harry Gore, for he can not 
only arrest them but can conduct 
a case against them right up to 
the House of Lords. He is the only 
policeman we know of who is also 
a fully-qualified barrister. After 
spending four years studying law 
books, PC Gore received news the 
other day that he has been 
successful in his final examina¬ 
tion for the Bar. 


Their Daddy Did It 

Rose, aged 10, and 
Shaune, 7, children of 
General Alexander 
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The Ifs and Buts 

Qxe of ■ Abraham Lincoln’s 
sayings tells us how to 
detect a Fifth Columnist. It 
is this : 

The people who are constantly 
making excuses for the enemy 'will 
sooner or later go over to the 
enemy, and you can always tell 
them by their IPS, their JJUTS,- 
and their ANlJS. 


Keeping the Home 
Lights Burning 

j^osT of us are fumbling about 
our homes' in darkness or 
sitting in poor light for several 
hours a (lay, and it is right that, 
it should be so. 

But is it right that we should 
be thwarted in All these efforts 
by the fact that the B B G is 
encouraging us all to sit up till 
midnight by carrying on its 
programmes to that hour ? 

Now that we must turn on 
the light g.t five o’clock would it 
not bo the least possible . con¬ 
cession to the national spirit if 
the BBC were to close down.at 
eleven ? Millions of lights would 
then be turned out and Winter 
Time would become as natural 
as Summer Time - and . as 
economical. 

’* O' ' 

The Day's Bad Deed 

very Boy Scout does his day’s 
good deed, but is there any 
reason why the telegraph boy 
should do an ill one ? Approach¬ 
ing a slightly-blitzed . London 
house-which the owner had tried 
to render more presentable by 
giving the gates and fence a new 
coat of paint, the telegraph 
messenger, descending from his 
motor-cycle, brought a telegram 
for .the householder. Scorning 
the minor civility of. entry by 
using the latch of the gate lie 
raised a muddy hoot and kicked 
the gate open with force enough 
to have scored, a goal from the 
halfway line. ' 

®- ‘ 

. JUST AN IDEA 

IT /T a like that old saying that a 
pigmy will be a pigmy even though 
y'oi) perch him on the Alps. 


JSJovembf.r 26 will be just 
another day to most of us, 
but there .are thousands of 
visitors in our island now for 
whom the day will be of much 
■Significance. The Americans 
keep the last Thursday in 
November with respect and 
reverence ; it is their Thanks¬ 
giving Day. 

" The Thanksgiving ” is the 
way in . which all true Ameri¬ 
cans refer to it. 

In normal times the day is 
kept by them as a national 
holiday. Business premises 
are closed ; it is an occasion 
for remembering and rejoicing ; 

' a time tor family reunions; a 
' day when neighbours greet and 
treat each . other with spon¬ 
taneous sincerity. Though they 
may be thousands of miles 
from home, every true Ameri¬ 
can in Britain will be remem¬ 
bering that this is the time of 
Thanksgiving, .and they will 
not he forgetting to give 
thanks. 

For what ? For their Leaders 
of ’other years, those who 
' brought America to its nation¬ 
hood ; for- the pioneers who 
explored and- opened up its 
vast areas ; for the ancestors 
who staunchly stood tor free¬ 
dom of thought,’of belief, and 
of worship. All these are re¬ 
membered at The Thanksgiving, 
for this is when the American 
people acknowledge their in¬ 
debtedness for inheritances 
they themselves did not create. 
They have much to remember, 
and much for which to give 
thanks. But the Americans 
of the future will keep The 
Thanksgiving in an ampler 
way, tor there will be now 
added to their list of bene¬ 
factors the names of. those 
who in these days are making 
; faith and freedom doubly sure.' 

W“ might reasonably join the 
Doughboys in their Thanks¬ 
giving this year, and in doing so 
create tor ourselves an occasion 


Under the Editor's Table 


COUNCILLOR says he 
first ran tor the 
council in 1925. Didn’t 
expect his election to be 
a walk-over. 

. 0 

jf here is a shortage 
■ of wire. But am¬ 
bitious people can still 
pull strings. 

'3 

A FOOTBALL club i? 

to have a' dance. 
Ought to have a ball. . 

: a 

J he Board of Trade 
■ urges ..the public to 
help themselves. But 
not in the shops. 


Peter Puck A x mp says he would 
Wants to Know no * know 11 ration 

book if lie saw one. 
But he knows that 
rationing lias its points. 
□ 

.i/.-i .V writes that hous¬ 
ing accommodation 
in his neighbourhood 
is a nightmare. Every¬ 
one is looking for a 
dream cottage. 

0' - 

People living in Japan 
- Street, Dagenham, 
do not want the name 
altered. . They would 
rather have Japan 
altered. 



If we work so hard 
fo play for time 


when we too can give .thanks. 
Many American words, phrases, 
and customs have crept into 
our lives, and we have already 
appropriated them for our 
own use. Would not The 
Thanksgiving be a worthy addi¬ 
tion, and find splendid emula¬ 
tion in, our national life ? 

What a Thanksgiving ours 
could lie, and would be if it 
was - rightly conceived and 
honestly kept! 

A Thanksgiving for all our 
rich inheritances ; for our Island 
home with its impregnable 
coastline. 

For the sea which links its 
with our neighbours; hut separ¬ 
ates us from our foes. 

A' Thanksgiving Jor the noble 
ami humble of every age, for 
those who served their .own. 
generation and ours. 

For statesmen, scholars, and 
saints ; for toilers, teachers, and 
trusted leaders. 

For .our homes, our health, 
our happiness ; for-the people 
ice love and those who love ns. 

. A Thanksgiving for gifts un¬ 
speakable, for work and worship, 
and for- the privilege to enjoy 
both without being afraid -or 
ashamed. 

We have reason to honour 
our American cousins for many 
things ; some of their ways and 
words are innovations to us, 
but we cannot doubt that they 
are ingrained in the daily life 
of our Allies. 

J_et ns help them to keep 
this special day honourably 
and honestly by providing the 
homeliness in which The 
Thanksgiving is kept. Let us 
rejoice with them when they 
rejoice, and let us keep silent 
in the moment of their reverent 
rededication. We might even 
enrich their Thanksgiving by 
enlarging our own thankful¬ 
ness. One day in our year 
could so easily be earmarked 
tor our very own Thanksgiving’. 
& 

DOING WITHOUT 

■yHERE are many things we have 
to do without in these days, 
but a clergyman has been re¬ 
minding bis congregation that 
many of the essentials of today 
were either the luxuries of yester¬ 
day or unknown altogether. 

Thus, our forefathers managed 
to get along quite well without 
sugar till the 13th-century. 
They did without coal till the' 
14th, without butter till the 
15th, and without potatoes and' 
tobacco till the iOtli. Tea, coffee, 
and cocoa as well as soap were 
unheard of by most people till 
the 17th century, the world did 
without umbrellas and street 
lamps till the i8th, and people 
kept cheery without, trains or 
telephones till the 19th. 


-■ Tke Children 

And Now, What of 
Africa? 

Hitler's New Order or Ours? 

A frica is well in the news and all the world is thrilled by the 
A .work of. the Allied Armies in opening up for this vast 
continent such glorious possibilities. Hitler has lately given 
us a rough sketch of a second New Order for Africa, and is 
fighting desperately to get a new foothold there. 

Africa, screams the Nazi mountebank, is the affair of Europe. 
He, Adolf Hitler, is not going to have the Americans poking 
their noses into that part of the world, where they have no 
business. Hence his concern for the safety of Dakar and for the 
possession of Tunis and the control of the French African Empire. 


' By way of reconciling the once- 
free nations of the European 
Continent to their slavery under 
Germany, Hitler proposes to re¬ 
organise Africa so . that those 
nations in Europe which have 
African colonies shall hold them 
in fee for Germany, doing the 
hard work of administration for , 
Nazi profit, and in return being 
graciously permitted to lord it 
locally over the black peoples. 

In this scheme of things, which 
of course finds no place for free¬ 
dom for the Negro .population, 
the nations of Western Europe 
will, be allowed to exercise their 
genius for colonisation as bailiffs 
for Greater Germany. The 
nations of Eastern Europe, we 
must remember, .are to remain 
fully enslaved.' Hitler has said 
so, and the Russians, Poles, 
Czechs, and Serbs must take due 
notice. This is their part in the 
New Europe. ’ ■ 

Hitler’s Lackeys 

But Prance and Belgium, Hol¬ 
land and Denmark and Norway, 
will be permitted to. become 
Hitler’s lackeys instead of his 
slaves. He' cannot understand 
why so many millioils of them do 
not acquiesce in this. What is 
good enough for Petain, Doriot", 
Deat, and Laval, for Quisling 
and Mussert and their like, 
ought surely to be. satisfactory to 
the masses of their fellow- 
countrymen? If only those 
ruffians in London, Washington, 
and Moscow would mind then- 
own business ... 

Before very long, if things go 
as badly against him as we hope 
and believe they will, we may see 
Hitler calling on Europe to rise 
in defence of the Continent 
of Germany against the un¬ 
principled “invaders” from 
across the Channel, who refuse 
to leave well alone. Men like 
the American journalist H. R. 
Knickerbocker, who have met 
and talked with Hitler and may 
claim to know him pretty.well, 
are convinced that the self- 
deception of this human monster 
is so complete that he might al¬ 
most be - called' sincere in his 
belief that the villainy he has 
worked is for the good of an un- * 
grateful world which-steadfastly 
refuses to accept it. 

Free Africa 

So, when he tells America. 
that Africa is the business of the 
Europeans, perhaps Hitler be¬ 
lieves. it. What, then, would he 
say to the idea of an Africa as 
free as Europe will be ere long, 
an Afi’ica united to the colonis¬ 
ing nations of the Continent in 
the bonds, not of slavery, but of 
comradeship? 

Great administrators of British 
Africa like Lord-Lugard, devoted 
and scholarly writers.and travel¬ 


lers like. Margery Perlram, could 
tell him something about that. 
Neither Britain nor France, Bel¬ 
gium. and Portugal, the chief 
colonising peoples of Africa, can 
produce-a clean slate from the 
past, in the treatment of Africa 
and the Africans. But recent 
years tell a very different tale. 

Why else should Governor 
Eboue of Chad, the first and 
finest of French Colonial ad-' 
ministrators of the Negro race, 
have rallied to the cause of De ■ 
Gaulle in France's darkest hour? 
Why should King Adiomani of 
the Ivory Coast have placed his 
warriors at .the service of Fight¬ 
ing France, as he did in the last 
war? • 

Great Negro Kingdoms 

.These men know that the 
future holds a wonderful- pros¬ 
pect for them and their‘peoples. 
The aeroplane, which has annihi¬ 
lated distance, will bring them 
into daily touch with the life of 
Europe. The war, destroying so 
many misconceptions, will bring 
them into daily touch with the 
conscience of Europe,, and put an 
end, once,and.for all, to the old 
conception of the black man as 
the white man's hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. 

Hitler may not like the pros¬ 
pect,-but it draws nearer each 
day. After all. despite the. primi¬ 
tive savagery in which Central 
Africa was steeped' until' quite 
recent years, there were great 
Negro kingdoms in the past. 
Kano in British Nigeria, which 
has .about 100.000 people, was. once 
a walled -capital city of over a 
million souls. Primitive or not, 
there must have been much 
greatness in a State .which could 
found such a metropolis. Tim- 
buctoo, in French Central Africa, 
is another example of a mighty 
Negro capital- whose fame was 
whispered by the camp-fires of 
Arab adventurers centuries ago. 

Lifting the Veil 

In modern times great cities 
have sprung up in tropical 
Africa, mostly on or near the; 
coast, like Bathurst, Accra, 
Lagos, Freetown,. Dakar. The. 
war has magnified and extended 
their importance. But there are 
also the old African capitals 
which have been given new sig¬ 
nificance through the war, and it 
is in these, great inland towns’ 
that we may see the new life of 
the African races develop itself 
ill the new freedom. 

Africa needs roads, not always 
easy to build, to march with its 
mighty’ river highways. Many 
have been built by devoted 
officials of the colonising Powers. 
It was only the other - day that 
we heard of the .great new road 
which cuts ia two ,the long 
journey round by the Cape, in 
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Poland in Palestine 


In Palestine there are many Polish men and women who have 
come from Russia by way of Persia. Grown-ups are joining 
the Polish forces, and many boys are living in camps.where 
the special training seems to agree with them, judging by 
the sturdy lads in this picture 


Wellington Thinking St Over 


Q-eneral Wavell has been 
writing on his military 
■ heroes, and perhaps it is worth 
while for us to look for a moment 
at one of them. 

Recalled'- from an adminis- 
. trative post- in the Government 
in 1308 to gird on his sword and 
go forth to meet Napoleon in 
Portugal, Wellington spent his 
last night in England with a 
. friend, who asked what made him 
■' so thoughtful. 

Wellington replied that he was 
thinking of the French he was 
going to fight. “I have not seen 
them since the campaign - in 
Flanders,'’ he said, “when they 
were capital soldiers, and a dozen 
years of victory under- Napoleon 
must have made them better 
still. It is enough to make one 
thoughtful. They have, besides, 
a new system of strategy, which 
has out-manoeuvred and over¬ 
whelmed all the armies in 
Europe. 

“No matter, my die is cast. I 
> don't think they will out-man¬ 
oeuvre me. First, because I am 
not afraid of them, as everybody 
else seems to be; and, secondly, 
if what I hear of their system of 
manoeuvres is true, I think it is a 


Continusd from the previous column 
the Gold Coast the work of un¬ 
known British civil servants and 
Army officers in the past 30 years 
has-brought the farthest limits 
of. the Northern Territories witli- 
1 in a two-days lorry-run of the 
seaports, reducing the painful 
bush-trek of months to a few 
hours. New railways are spring¬ 
ing up, -for war needs at the 
moment, but for more fruitful 
purposes in the future; and the 
all-conquering .aeroplane has its 
own future in the unveiling* of 
these lands of mystery. 


false one against Steady troops. 
I suspect that all the Continental 
armies were half beaten before 
the battles began. I at least will 
not be frightened beforehand.” 

He never was frightened; with¬ 
out underrating-his redoubtable 
foe, he never doubted his ability 
to beat. him. He won the 
Peninsular War, on which he 
-was about to embark the night 
we have recalled; and after its 
conclusion he ended the renewed 
strife in Europe with the over¬ 
whelming victory, of Waterloo. 

The spirit of this quiet, in¬ 
domitable Iron' Duke animates 
the men who are today at the 
head of our Forces in Africa. 
They are in contact with a new 
strategy and new tactics, -but, 
like Wellington, they are not 
frightened. The path they have 
to tread is more thickly set .with 
' perils than his. but they meet the 
maximum of force with strength 
no less, and, no matter how long 
the way, how arduous and sus¬ 
tained the effort, they will bring 
us the victory that will restole 
our tortured generation once 
more to quiet, tranquillity, apd 
all the blessings that a world at 
peace can offer us. 

Hero on the Home Front 

schoolboy we hear of, who is 
very keen on collecting Sav¬ 
ings Stamps, a few days ago had 
toothache. His mother gave him 
five shillings so that he might 
have the tooth out with gas, but 
when the boy reached the 
dentist’s he asked how much it 
would cost without gas. “Half-a- 
erown,” said the dentist. 

For a moment the boy hesi¬ 
tated; then he made up his mind. 
“I’ll have gas another time,” he 
said grimly, and so the tooth 
came out for half-a-crown, and 
on the way home the young hero 
bought another Savings Stamp. 
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Sing For These Who iissed Their Way 


Ho is With Thee 

Qod is nigh unto thee. He is 
with thee, He is within 
thcc. - A'Sacred Spirit is resident 
in us,, an observer and guardian 
both of wliat is good and what 
is evil in ns, and in a like manner 
as we use Him, so Pie uses us. 
There is no good man but hath 
God within him. .May any man 
rise superior to fortune, except 
he be assisted by Him ? He it 
is that giveth the noblest and 
most upright counsels. In every 
good man God abideth'. Seneca 

A Boy’s Thanks 

poR smooth green lawns that 
speed the ball 

And to the sporting spirits call. 
That comradeship that moves 
us all, ' ,. 

I thank Thee, Lord. 

For games that have been made 
’ for me 

To show the.man that I can be. 
And speed me on my way to 
Thee, 

I thank Thcc, Lord. 

For parents good my thanks I 
send ; 

For comrades sure, the trusty 
friend 

Who would uphold me to the 
end, 4 . 

I thank Thee, Lord. 

For these, for all there is in life, 
The joy of nature that is rife, 
The victor’s day, the clay of 
. strife, 

I thank Thee, Lord. 

Bernard Whitlock 

THE DISCIPLE 

'The demands made of a dis¬ 
ciple may be set out in a 
multitude of words, - but their 
essence is this : he must love to 
learn, and he must learn to love. 

Anthony C. Deane 

His Goodness Faileth 
Never 

’The ICingof love my Shepherd is. 
Whose goodness faileth never 
I nothing lack if I am his 
And he is mine for ever. 

Where streams of living water 
flow 

My ransomed soul he leadeth, 
And, where the verdant pastures 
grow. 

With food celestial feedeth. 
Perverse and foolish oft I strayed. 
But yet in love he sought me. 
And on his shoulder gently laid. 
And home, rejoicing, brought 
me. 

In death’s dark*vale I fear no ill 
With thee, dear Lord, beside 
me ; 

Thv rod and staff my comfort 
still. 

Thy Cross before to guide me. 
And so through all the length of 
days 

Thy goodness faileth never ; 
Good Shepherd, may I sing thy 
praise 

Within thy house for ever. 

. H. W. Baker 

THE LOST SECRET 

ITe who gives up the smallest part 
I * of a secret lias the rest no 
longer in his power. 

Jean Paul Richter 


'piiERE arc songs enough for the 
- . hero. 

Who dwells on the heights of 
fame; 

I sing for the disappointed. 

For those who missed their aim. 
I sing with a tearful cadence 
For one who stands in the dark. 
And knows that his last, best 
arrow 

Has bounded back from the 
mark. 

A * 

I sing for the'breathless runner. 
The eager, anxious soul. 

Who falls with 4 his strength 
exhausted’ ■ 

Almost in sight of the goal ; 

P'or the hearts that break in 
silence 

With a sorrow all unknown ; 

The counsel of all 

The whole purpose of democracy . 

is that we may hold counsel 
'with one another, so as not to 
depend upon the understanding of 
one man, but to depend upon the 
counsel of all. Wooclrow Wilson 

The Fighting ta Whose 
Cans® is Jisst 

go fight I, not as one who aims 
at nothing, 
right on t 
knock-out blow 
Xor is my tight just wishful, 
boastful, thinking. 

As if I'hoped I’d never meet the 
foe. 

All out I am when there is some¬ 
thing doing, 

All out with all my might to right 
' ■ a wrong ; 

And, side by side with comrades 
worth the knowing. 

Fight for the cause to which I 
dare belong. 

And so whenever'duty calls for 
action, 

Or those defenceless look to me 
to save. 

The- cost I. count not, tis my- 
satisfaction 

The cause is just and worth my 
being brave. 

William Taylor Money 

FORTUNE’S SMILE 

Tf Fortune 'smiles, who doesn’t ? 

^ If Fortune doesn’t,, who does ? 

Chinese Proverb 


For those .who need companions,- 
Yet walk their ways alone. 

There are songs enough for the 
lovers 

Who share love’s tender pain ; 

I sing for the one whose passion 
Is given and in vain. 

For those whose spirit comrades 
Have missed them on the way, 

I sing with a heart o’erilowing . 
This minor, strain today. 

And I know the solar svstem 
Must somewhere keep -in space 
A prize for that spent runner 4 
Who barely- lost the race. 

For the Plan would be imperfect 
Unless it held some sphere 
That paid for the toil-and talent 
And Jove that are wasted here. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

A Prayer of Thankfulness 

Dlkssud art Thou, O Lord our 
God, the God of.cur fathers. 
That turncst the shadows of 
death into the morning and 
renewest the face of the earth : 
That rollest darkness from the 
face of the light. 

That makest the night to pass. 

. that bringest on the day ; 

That hast lightened rnir# eyes 
that I sleep not in death : 

That hast delivered me' from 
’"terror by night, from tire 
pestilence that walketh • in 
darkness : 

That hast driven sleep from mine 
eyes, even slumber from mine 
eyelids : . 

That makest the outgoings of 
tlu; morning and evening to 
praise Thee 

For I laid me .down, and slept and 
arose, forasmuch as Thou, 
Lord, didst make me dwell in 
safety : 

For I awakened and beheld and 
my sleep was sweet unto me. 

Bishop Lancelot Andrewes 
of Shakespeare's day 

SHARING 

W E needs must share if we would 
keep 

The blessings from above ; 

Ceasing to give we cease to have: 
Such is the law of-love. 

R. C. Trench 
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Could We Do This 
. For the Sailor? 

Embassy of Friendship in Every Port 

I7our City men on fire-watch sat round their comfortable 
* fire in the little flat on the top floor of their office building, 
and talked about other things than the war. Yet somehow 
they always came back to war problems. 

Onb cannot understand why Suppose a few intelligent men 
sailors who love the sea and all and women in a number of 
its adventures are so often un¬ 
able to speak of the thrilling -and 
fascinating foreign lands which 
they have visited. 

Perhaps familiarity breeds in¬ 
difference, said another. Travel¬ 
ling is no novelty to them. When 
he had been abroad our sailors 
had always asked him how 
Cannon Street and Aldgate were 
looking. Imagine it—romance in 
Cannon Street! 

“But-' there is romance- in 
Cannon. Street,” interposed a 
third maip “Even if there were 
not, it .is the place they know, 
and love, and they have so little 
time to spend in these other 
places. - Only a few hours at a 
time, between loading and un¬ 
loading, Quaysides and ports, 
even when beautifully situated, 
are depressing places. Besides, 
whom do uihey get to know, in 
such spots, save perhaps a few 
officials?”^' 

'The fourth man now spokq. 

There they had hit the mark, he 
said. That was a need we-must 
fill after the waf—not merely to. 
make life less dull for the sea¬ 
man but to build up the fine 
brotherhood of the sea. In war¬ 
time seamen have to fight and 
kill each other. But in peace 
they have a natural comradeship. 

4 Who should be better ambassa- 
4 dors of peace than they? 


countries were to get together on 
this very matter when the war is 
over and tackle it properly? 
There are homes for seamen, it 
is true, hostels and clubs in many 
seaports,' and some are good, 
others not quite so good. But 
is there anything like the new 
club for merchant seamen which 
has lately been opened in the 
heart of London? 

That is the kind of thing we 
need in every seaport of any size 
throughout the Seven Seas, the 
man went on. A place offering 
comfortable quarters, good food, 
a good library, a writing-room 
marked “Silence, please,” and a 
jolly, ■ friendly lounge where 
nobody wanted to be silent. 
Above all, it should be a centre, 
where local residents might leave 
offers of hospitality.' 

' All that was splendid, said the 
first man. Sailors , had only one 
natural enemy, and his name was 
Davy Jones. ,The. others nodded 
agreement. They all know and 
share the perils of the ocean, he 
continued; that is why all sea¬ 
men are friends at heart. 

“I think you are right about 
those , clubs. And if Agnes 

Weston were alive today-” 

said another, and at mention of 
that great name all the men 
joined in. 

■ Ah, said they, Agnes Weston. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Jr Billy had known what 
obstinate things pigs can be 
he would never have had this 
adventure. 

But ho didn’t; and it all 
came about because he was so 
sorry for old Mrs Lovelace, a 
poor widow who lived in a tiny 
cottage not far from Billy’s 
home. Billy was keen to help 
her, and one day he discovered 
that she' wanted a pig. 



how much pigs cost, daddy 
laughed and said he should 
ask his Uncle George. 

UncleiGeorge was a farmer, 
and the. very first time. Billy 
saw him he did ask him. 

“Bless me!”, said Uncle 
' George. “What would you do 
with a pig if you had one?” ■ 

“ Give it Jo Mrs - Lovelace,” 
said Billy. And he told him 
all about her. 

. Now, Uncle George was very 
fond of Billy, so he said: 
“All right, I'll give you one. 


Billy’s Little Fig 

I’ve just got a lot of .baby 
pigs. You shall choose.!’ 

And he took Billy round to 
the'yard where they were 
kept. Billy chose one, and 
Uncle George said he would 
send it along. 

Billy went home delighted. 
But when the third day 
passed and the ' pig didn't 
come, Billy determined to go 
and fetch it. 

When he got to the yard his 
uncle was nowhere to be 
found. . i 

“ I can’t wait any. longer,” 
he said. “ I’ll take it home 

myself!" 

And so he did; at least, he 
started, but he-didn’t get very ., 
far with it. He got it but into 
the lane, and then Master 
Piggy refused to budge. 

Just then a-car came round 
the - corner, and it stopped. 

. "Why, it’s Uncle George!” 
gasped Billy.' “Oh, I am glad 
to see you!” 

Uncle George looked, and 
began to laugh. Still laugh- ■ 
ing, he tucked Billy under one 
arm and the pig under the 
other, popped them in the car, 
and drove them off to the 
widow’s cottage. 

That was a long time ago; 
Billy’s pig has grown into a 
great fellow now. Soon, Billy 
understands, he is to be sold 
to make Mrs Lovelace’s for¬ 
tune. 


Have You Got a 
Cold? 

BY A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 

'J’his year the c6mmon cold has 
been more common than 
usual, for something like seven 
people out of ten seem to have 
been caught by it. Taken all 
round, they may find some , con¬ 
solation in having had it,, first 
because it started to spread 
earlier than usual in the com¬ 
parative mildness of October, 
when it is easier to shake off 
than in colder weather; and 
secondly because it probably 
wards off a further attack at any 
rate on this side of Christmas. 
The period of complete 

- immunity from a second cold is 
scientifically only three weeks 
after the first has gone, but more 
generally it is eight weeks. 

The unpleasant symptoms of a 
cold should with proper care dis¬ 
appear in about nine days, which 
according to the old tradition 
meant three days to come, three 
days to stay, and three days to go. 
But a cold has not gone when 
these - symptoms have ' dis¬ 
appeared, and certainly, lasts as 
long as a fortnight, and often 
longer. . 

Therefore, the beginning and 
end of a cold should be carefully 
watched, and there is no remedy 
so good as going to bed for the 
first day, and keeping indoors at 
the same temperature if possible 
for three. Any exertion at that 
time is apt to disperse the germs 
or viruses : which cause the cold 
to other parts of the body besides 
the throat .and nasal passages. ■ 
Above all, avoid in the early 
days the likelihood of a chill A 
chill predisposes to a cold, but 
when the cold is on a chill may 
contract the little trapdoor that 
leads from the throat to the 
lungs, and let the germs find 
their 'way down—and that way 
pneumonia lies. 

Sitting Down With 
Friends and Foes 

Miss Lucy Burtt, who has been 
doing scholastic work in Peiping 
in spite of the Japanese occupa- ■ 
tion, elected to remain at her 

- post, thinking she could do more 
good there than 1 by returning to 
England. 

In June she was asked to take 
over the management of a 
Y M C A hostel for Jap students. 
She told them she was a history 
lecturer, but would do her best at 
this novel job, especially as the 
building of Christian communi¬ 
ties in any form had always been 
one ' of her absorbing interests. 
We wonder in how many other 
places in the world just now an 
Englishwoman could find herself 
sitting down to' meals with 
Americans, Germans, Canadians, 
Austrians, Japanese, Norwegians, 
and New Zealanders. 

Safe ' 

A number of Italian prisoners 
of war in this country helped to 
gather in the harvest, and were 
paid regular wages. 

■ A few. of them spent all their 
money on luxuries, but almost all 
asked if they might' buy War 
Savings Certificates. 

When this came to the ears of 
an. official he courteously pointed 
out that the certificates were 
aiding our war effort. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Italians. 

“ We know that, but the money is 
safe!” 
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Uranus at Its Nearest 

A World That Turned Over 

HThe remote world of Uranus, writes the C N Astronomer, is 
■*- now at its nearest to us for this year and 1,715,500,000 miles 
awa/j this is nearer than it has been for about 67 years. It is 
partly due to the fact that Uranus is approaching perihelion, or 
its nearest point to the Sun, which takes place once in 84 years ; 
also Uranus is now unusually near to both Saturn and Jupiter, 
whose powerful gravitational pull brings Uranus appreciably 
nearer to them, and to us in consequence. 

It' is a rare firing for these We do not know what is be-' 
three major-planets to be so near neath that vast canopy of clouds -- 
to one another as they have been with a surface 16 times greater 
for the last three years, and than the Earth’s, and which 
there can be little doubt that appears to envelop Uranus com- 
their combined physical influence pletely so that one wonders if 


must have some material effect 


2* Oberon 
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The plane of the orbits of the Moons 
of Uranus compared with the angle 
of the plane of our Moon’s orbit 
round the Earth. The curved arrow 
i ndicates the extent to which U ranus 
appears to have turned over. 


there is ever a break in them 
permitting a peep at their 
starlit heavens and the 
diminutive Sun which would 
appear in their sky by’ in¬ 
habitants of Uranus if there 
were any. If so, the Sun 
would appear merely as a 
most brilliant star with a 
scarcely perceptible disc only • 
about. one-nineteenth of the 
width that it appears to us, 
and as Uranus receives .about 
360 times less light than we. 
do, the stars would shine by 
day. ' The constellations, in¬ 
deed, would appear the same 
as to us on Earth, but none of 
the planets would be visible 
without powerful telescopes, 
except Saturn and Jupiter, 
and occasionally Neptune. Our 
Earth, ■’ Venus,. Mars, and 
Mercury would all be -very 
faint telescopic objects appear¬ 
ing very close to the Sun. 


upon our little Earth. Uranus 
is now slightly brighter, appear¬ 
ing about 5i magnitude, and so 
may be found on a clear dark 
night with the aid of the star- 
map and description which 
appeared in the C N of October 
3. Glasses will, however, be a 
great help in noting its precise 
position relative to the faint stars, 
appearing nearby. 

Uranus is now midway between 
the Pleiades and Hyades, with. 
Saturn appearing a little way to 
its left, and the still brighter 
Jupiter much farther to the left 
and now rapidly -racing 'away 
from the other two. So such a 
conjunction of these three 
greatest worlds we are likely 
never - to witness again, for 
■Saturn is' also leaving Uranus 
behind. ‘ ’’ 

Clouds of Gas 

There is a fascination in get¬ 
ting a peep at this, the farthest 
ivorld that is ever perceptible to 
the naked eye; a world with a 
diameter of 32,400 miles, and a 
huge weird mystery rolling 
through space at an average 
speed of 41 miles a second. Its 
sphere is blanketed with great 
belts of greenish clouds, a curious 
colour shared to a lesser degree 
by Neptune -and apparently pro¬ 
duced by a plentiful supply of 
some very rarefied gaseous ele¬ 
ment, unknown at present on 
Earth, yet which exists in the 
upper atmosphere of Uranus and 
Neptune. It may be noted that 
the very rarefied gaseous nebulae 
which represent the beginnings 
of suns and worlds have also this 
.greenish tinge. 


However, four rather dim 
moons would adorn the sky of 
Uranus and go through 
similar phases to our Moon 
though all would appear con¬ 
siderably smaller; these - are 
named Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, 
and Oberon. They are respect¬ 
ively at the average distance from 
Uranus of 119,100 miles, 165,900 
miles, 272,200 miles, and 364,000 
miles. 

The Uranian Day- 

Now a unique circumstance is 
that these moons all revolve in ' 
orbits almost north to south as 
shown in the picture, and not 
from west to east as do our Moon 
and the moons of other planets in 
the' Solar System. Consequently, 
as -seen from Uranus, the Sun . 
and the whole firmament of stars 
as well as the four moons would 
rise and set at very different 
angles compared with how we 
view them, while our Pole Star, 
the Great Bear, Cassiopeia, and 
all the circumpolar stars would 
rise in the Uranian east and set 
in the Uranian west once a day— 
a day which is only about 10i 
hours long. j 

Thus,, the . fact that Uranus 
rotates at about the same angle 
to the: ecliptic-plane of its orbit 
as the moons do (as shown in 
the picture), and the whole 
system appears to us as retro¬ 
grade, proves that at some very 
remote period before the moons 
had a separate existence, Uranus 
had turned over to an extent of 
nearly 100 degrees as indicated 
by the curved arrow in the 
picture. The cause of this pro-' 
vides q most interesting specula¬ 
tion. G. P. M. 

A Patriot and His 
WASTE-PAPER [' 
Are Soon PartedV 
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Germany Falls Back on 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S IDEA 

Thomas of Thomas Steel 

^ ermany is so short of steel that she is falling back on the 
^ process in which she- has never been first-class, and 
is making only what she calls Thomas Steel. Odd that a 
clerk in a London police-pourt should aid the Nazis. 

Tliomas Steel is the steel'pro¬ 
duced by the process invented by 
Sidney Gilchrist Thomas and his 
cousin Percy Gilchrist. Thomas 
was a London boy educated at 


Dulwich College. 


there was no way of making steel 
out of hundreds of millions of 
tons of iron ore lying under our 
feet because it is what is called 
low-grade, with toq much phos¬ 
phorus in it. Thomas' found a 
way ,out of this and opened up 
vast new fields of wealth. , 

He was a remarkable, man, 
whose death at 35 can. only be 
counted as a sad misfortune for 
the nation. He was 16 when the 
death of his father made it' 
necessary for him to earn his 
living, and he became first a 
teacher in an Essex school, then- 
a clerk at .Marlborough Street, 
then -Finally .a olerk at the 


took Lorraine from Prance .be¬ 
cause .it was full of high-grade 
ores, while he left his beaten 
enemy iron-fields that were use¬ 
less. If this phosphorus could be 
Before, his day . easily, removed during the pro¬ 


cess of making steel the result 
would be beyond all dreams. 

• Sidney Gilchrist Thomas began 
experimenting, and with him his 
cousin Percy Gilchrist,' who was 
chemist 'to an .ironworks in 
Wales. ■ In less than ten years 
after Mr Chaloner’s lecture these, 
.young men. had found the way. . 

Thomas, discovered. that there 
was something chemically wrong 
with. the lining of the Bessemer 
Converter, which had the. effect 
.of allowing the phosphorus, 
after it-had been oxidised, to re¬ 
enter the metal; what ’was 
wanted was a lining'which would 
absorb the phosphoric acid in- 


Thames Police Court.. All the stead of allowing it to go back. 


time he-was there he was study¬ 
ing chemistry, and he was at the 
Birkbeck Institute one night 
when Mr Clialoner was lecturing 
there, and said that the.man who 
eliminated phosphorus by means. 


Thomas found a material for 
a new lining, . and it happened 
that'' this did two wonderful 
fpings; it absorbed the phos¬ 
phorus from the ore so that the 
basic steel came out of it, and by 


of the Bessemer Converter would . depositing the. phosphorus in the 


make his fortune. 

What was happening in. the 
Bessemer Converter was that the 
phosphorus in - low-grade ores 
made the steel brittle and use¬ 
less, so that only high-grade ores 
with no phosphorus could be 
used. ' This was so important 
that when the Germans occu¬ 
pied France in 1870 Bismarck 


or 1 
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Here’s a laxative for young or 
old, for the strong or the delicate. 
Lixen is thoroughly effective in' 
action and, at the same time, so 
gentle, as to be quite safe even 
for children. Made from senna 
pods, Lixen doesn’t ‘gripe’ or 
irritate. And it is pleasant to 
take! 

Lixon Elixir" is tiff* palatable liquid 
in bottles, 1/2, 2/-, 3;6. » • 

Lixen Lozenges, fruit flavoured, in ■ 
LoUles, 1/6. 

, , l’luz Pureliftsc Tax. 

i!«J< in England by Allot ,4 H.mhtryt Lid. 

LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 

ISO 


PEACE OR WAR, DECEMBER 25 

will always remain Christmas Day. We have 
been planning' our Christmas programme for 
weeks. Toys to our poorest children and 
1,200 parcels of groceries will be distri¬ 
buted to our neediest families. .They look to 
us this year more than ever. Everythin.? 
defends on the support v.e receive. -Do please 
fct.p. * ESV. VEBCT IKasSvN, 

EAST EW1) MISSION (Four/Ied I-SS3), 
Bronaley' Street, Ccimaorcia*. lioati, 
St ermei'i 2.1. 


slag it bleated what has now be- 
■ come a valuable commercial pro¬ 
duct,- basic slag. 

A Vain Search 

Sidney Thomas revcjlutionised 
the steel industry on which our 
modern world depends, and all 
this time he had. kept up his 
police-court clerkship. Now, 
however, came the fortune Mr 
Chaloner had predicted, and 
Thomas grew rich and-famous. 
But the fate that breaks men’s 
hearts pursued this benefactor of 
mankind, and he had but five 
years to live. He spent them in 
searching for health by travel¬ 
ling round the World, but he 
searched in vain, and died in 
Paris before he was 35. He. 
made a simple provision that 
would keep , his mother and his 
sister in comfort for their lives, 
and left to his sister a solemn 
trust that all the rest of his for¬ 
tune should be spent in bringing 
comfort to working folk. 

He was a man of great brain 
power and liberal spirit—“a rare 
young man ” Mr Gladstone 
called him—and we tell his story 
here because we fee.l that his 
name should be honoured in all 
stcel-producing countries. 


What They Miss in 
the Middle East 

We have received these notes 
from the letter of a sergeant in 
the Middle East, telling of the 
things he misses there. His home 
is near Faversham, and lie longs 
once again— 

To see the wind racing " in 
waves of light and shadow across 
the tall grasses of the hayfield, 
or through a silver-green field of 
oats; 

To watch the young rabbits at 
the. edge of a cover chasing and 
jumping over one another; drift¬ 
ing thistledown or silvery willow- 
herb seeds; the flight of pigeons, 
rooks, seagulls, or dragon-flies; 

To walk early in May through 
a wood where the undergrowth is 
sparse enough to allow a carpet 
. of bluebells to stretch away con¬ 
tinuously in all directions; 

To watch snow falling, ■ and 
next day, after a frost, to see the 
wind send the loose snow scud¬ 
ding over the hard-crusted sur¬ 
face or lift it away in clouds and 
eddies; 

To hear the hoot of an owl, the 
cry of a curlew; a golden plover 
or a peewit;-the cawing of rooks 
or jackdaws; the cooing of doves 
and the shout of a cuckoo; the 
sound of a hay cutter, or of a 
scythe, or the hum of a thresh¬ 
ing machine; the confused bleat¬ 
ing of sheep on the move; 

To hear from the inside of a 
house the faint sound of rain 
beginning to fall; 

To feel the first drops of rain 
on one’s bare head, face, or 
hands; 

To feel and hear acorns or 
husks of beech nuts crunched 
beneath one’s feet, or the crackle 
of thin ice covering a puddle; 

To walk with one’s feet brush¬ 
ing through chestnut. or beech 
leaves; ■ 

To know the scent of new- 
mown hay .... 

Huxleyism on 
the BBC 

Dear Editor, It must have 
been a satisfaction to many of 
your readers to see the note on 
Dr Julian Huxley's broadcast on 
Darwin. Undoubtedly Dr Huxley; 
conveyed the impression that 
Darwinism implies that the 
world comes by chance and not 
by purpose, and your quotation 
of Darwin’s own appreciation of 
the Creator is a welcome 
correction. 

But surely it is deplorable that 
the BBC should be used to 
convey so misleading an impres¬ 
sion to millions of listeners to 
whom .it would give pain. 

A Listener near Darwin’s 
Home. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here arc details of the BBC 
Broadcasts from Wednesday, 
November 25, to Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 1, inclusive. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Carnival of 
Animals. The Northern Orchestra 
will play the “animal pictures. in 
music ” composed by Saint-Saens. 
5.55 Prayers. - 

Thursday, 5.20 The Jolly Fisher¬ 
men, ' third episode of Tudur 
Watkins’s serial, Spanish Galleon. 

Friday, 5.20 Penny-in-the-Slot, 
a story by Stephen Bone for the 
younger listeners; followed by 
Ronald Gourley, entertainer. 5.-15 
Your Gai-den This Month, by 
II G. Fleet. 


Saturday, 5.20 Scottish chil¬ 
dren's Players, - assisted by the 
Kelvin Piano Quintet, in folk 
tunes and plays. 

Sunday, 5.20 St Andrew's Bairns, 
a programme about Scottish 
children for the eve of St 
Andrew’s Day, devised by Robert 
Kemp. 5.55 Prayers. 

, Monday, 5.20 The Admiral and 
the Elephant, a story by Margaret 
Gibbs about an elephant aboard 
the flagship Warthog. 5.45 Child¬ 
hood in Alabama, Ruth Hooker’s 
reminiscences of tho old cotton 
plantations and the Negroes. 

Xuxssav, 5.53 Cut XTiih 

F.omauy. 


One Tongue For Everybody 


A common language' for the 
world’s people is certainly a 
very far-off thing, but what 
should soon be possible * Is an 
agreed language, simple in 
structure, based on roots already 
widespread, and readily acquired. 
In the world’s schools, in what¬ 
ever country, it wpuld be : as 
easily acquired as any other sub- ' 
ject. • 

Sir Richard Gregory, points out 
that the international Morse 
Code is an example of an ac¬ 
cepted system of alphabetical 
and numerical communication, 
but that is not a vehicle of 


.language. v A number of fairly 
successful endeavours have been* 
made - tO . create a’.'; auxiliary 
tongue, and sooner or later a 
.simple common language will 
surely be invented for, the aid' 
and comfort of all mankind. 

We can imagine a .beginning 
made with a few hundred words 
(as in Basic English), to be re-' 
vised. at intervals to build up 
what might well become, in pro¬ 
cess of time, a world language to 
supersede many of the minor lan¬ 
guages and become the means of 
international friendship and the 
vehicle of a new world literature. 


Journeys That Are Really Necessary 


■yu inter was ever an enemy of 
transport, and a particu¬ 
larly bitter foe of British rail¬ 
ways. 

In this fourth winter of war, 
when it is more than ever neces¬ 
sary to,keep trains on the move, 
great preparations - have been 
made to fight snow and frost on 
our- steel highways. Electric- 
heaters, salt, and anti-freeze 
compounds will all help to keep 


points free of ice and snow, and 
locomotives with steam hoses 
will thaw them. More ' pic¬ 
turesque devices are the show- 
ploughs, and 400 more of these 
'are now available to be fixed to 
powerful engines and run where- 
ever they are most needed when 
snow is falling, keeping the lines 
clear for victory trains. It may 
be said with truth that their 
journeys; are really necessary. 
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F or maintaining vigorous health all through the winter 
every boy and girl needs an ample supply of the pro¬ 
tective food elements as a safeguard against winter ills and 
to build up a strong constitution, r 

For these reasons, ask your mother to see that you have 
‘ Vimaltol ’ every day. This delicious vitamin food is a pre¬ 
paration of the highest quality which possesses the important 
food properties required to increase strength and weight 
and to fortify your resistance to coughs and chills and other 
winter ailments,. 

‘ Vimaltol ’ has a really delightful taste which you will find 
irresistible. Moreover, being highly concentrated, - Vimaltol ’ 
is very economical in use. 



In two sizes : 2/10. and 5/2. 
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ROMANCE 


the 


They were walking alon< 
seashore. 

. “ What are the wild waves say¬ 
ing?” sighed the poet. 

“Sounds, just like ‘Splash’ to 
me,” replied his prosaic friend.' 

Advice 

A 5 a rattlesnake rattled one day 
a vtusician who’d strolled out 
■ ■ that way 

'Said in tones that mere bland, 

“ You should join a jazz band — 

I am told they - get excellent 
pay!" 

Proverbs About Folly 

j^OLLY and learning often dwell- 
together. 

Folly grows without watering. 
Folly has more followers than 
'discretion.* 

If folly-were grief every house 
would weep. 



SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! -. You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ sweetens astomach made 
sour and sick. ‘.Milk of Magnesia' 
overcomes the sour acidity the mo¬ 
ment it reaches the stomach. That 
side, ill feeling quickly passes away 
and in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ' moves the bowels and. 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the 
first sign of sickness just give ' Milk 
of Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘ Milk, of Magnesia ' 
today and have it’ handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also '.Milk, of 
Magnesia’ brand Tablets, 7d., I/ll', 
2/3 and 3/111. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘Milk of Magnesia.’ 

‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips ’ preparation of Magnesia-. 



Jacko Goes Fishing 


Single-Handed 

T™ class - had been given a 
rather difficult sum to do 
for homework and, strange to 
relate. Tommy, the dunce of the 
class, was the only one with the 
correct answer. 

“Did your big brother help you 
with this, Tommy?” asked the 
teacher. ■ . 

“No, sir," truthfully replied 
Tommy. “ He did it. alone.” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening the planets' 
Jupiter, Saturn, , and Uranus 
are in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Jupiter, 
and Saturn are 
in the south¬ 
west. ’ The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
. may be seen at 1 
11 o’clock on Saturday night, 
November 28. 

The Tax-Gatherer 

“And, pray, who are you?” 

Said the Violetblue 
To the Bee, with surprise 
At his wonderful size, 

In her eyeglass of dew. 

“ I, madam,” quoth he, 

“ Am a Treasury Bee, 
Collecting the tax 
On honey and wax. 

Have you nothing for me?” 




M ONKEYVILLE'S new aquarium was a source of great excitement to 
Jacko. He and Chimp spent the whole morning there, guessing how 
many of the fishes they knew by name. A big open tank in the middle of 
the hall gave Jacko an idea. When the attendant came in from his lunch, 
a few hours later, he was horrified to find the two boys fishing in it ! It 
was a Jong time before they were allowed ih again. 
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TOPSY-TURVY 

Jf the butterfly courted the bee 
And the owl the porcupine, 

If churches were built in the sea 
And three times one were nine, 

If the pony rode his master, 

. If the buttercups ate the cows, 

If the cat had the dire disaster 
TO be worried by the mouse, 

If Mummie sold the baby 
To a gipsy for half-a-crown, 

If a gentleman were a lady— 
The -world would be upside down. 

. Playground Problem 

Ji'our boys—Tom, Harry, Jim, 
and Bob^start from the 
school doorway to walk round a 
circular playground whose cir¬ 
cumference is exactly a mile. 
•Tom walks five miles an hour, 
Harry four miles an hour, Jim 
three miles, and Bob two miles. 
When will all four meet at the 
starting point? Answer next week 


SAFE 

Qne morning a young clerk 
reported to his chief that he 
had lost the key of the safe, so he 
could not get at the important 
books and documents. - 
“But I gave you a duplicate 
key,” said the chief. “You 
haven’t lost that as well, I 
suppose?” • 

“No, sir. I know where that 
is.” ■ •' • 

“Well, then, you can open, the 
safe.” - • 

“Please, sir, I thought I might 
lose the duplicate key, so I put it 
in the safe! ” 


C^quire Lion’s life, no doubt, 
’ would give 
To most of us a pain; 

But, roaming thrpugh his native 
wilds. 

He’s happy in the nlane! 

Do You Live at Folkestone ? 

cj/'he name was formerly spelt 
Folcstane, and probably 
means the stone or rock.of the 
folk or people, though' it may 
mean the stone of a man named 
. Folca. No doubt the stone was' a 
well-known landmark in the "old 
days. - • 


The Educa tiona l 
Ladder 


Boy. I see that a candidate for 
the Rectorship of Edinburgh 
University confined his appeal to 
the electorate to one- subject, 
Education. Isn’t that very remark¬ 
able? 

Man. What I think remarkable 
about it is that it has not been 
done before. Education, above all, 
is the nation’s need, and the need 
grows as knowledge grows. 

How to equip, every citizen with 
a good education should be the 
first /aim of the statesman. We 
often hear education', spoken of 
as a ladder by which a man may 
•climb. In fact there are two 
ladders, “ Class Ladder ” and 
“ Mass Ladder.” Those whose 
feet are set on the Class Ladder 
may join the ranks, of the pro¬ 
fessional men or the directors of 
great business; they are in effect 
trained to become the governors 
of the people. Their education 
begins with the nursery governess, 
and then on to the preparatory 
school, the public school', and the 
university. The second educa¬ 
tional ladder, made for. the 
masses, is set up in the elementary 
school, but if you win a scholar¬ 
ship you may get as far as a 
secondary school or a university.' 

Boy. I suppose it comes to this, 
that the children who begin on 
the Class Ladder are few, while 
the others are many? 

Man. Yes; with his foot 
planted on the Class Ladder a boy 
may become a physician, lawyer, 
schoolmaster, judge, bishop, head¬ 
master, general, or admiral. But, 
save in exceptional cases, the 
ladder constructed for the masses 
gives little opportunity. The mass 
of the natioh’s children’ finish 
with education at 14, and are set 
to earn a living as best they can. 
The boy may become errand boy, 
pit boy, -office boy, • shop 
assistant, clerk, or engage in one 
of the many other humble forms 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

of work amounting to the 
equivalent of hewing wood or 
drawing water. 

In effect the nation is divided 
into two parts, governors and 
-governed. The children of a few 
hundred thousand people are kept 
in training until the dawn of. man¬ 
hood. They are well nurtured, 
well fed, well exercised, and pre¬ 
pared for their appointed vocation, 
Which is to take command pf the 
nation, by becoming statesmen, 
legislators, lawyers, captains of 
industry- And while the children 
of the governors are being taught 
to govern', the children of the 
masses of the people are being 
prepared to be governed. 

Boy. Does that mean that the 
nation must lose a large part of 
its best ability? 

Man. Possibly; for when nearly 
all the nation goes without 
systematic education after 14 it 
cannot draw on the greater part 
of the ability it needs. Of course 
it is also true that a certain 
number of people now receive 
training from which they do not 
profit, for lack of ability. I do 
not attach too much importance 
to that point, however, for we 
'should bear in mind- that the 
average human has considerable 
mental gifts, well worth cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Boy. Would it cost very much 
niore to do. away with the Mass 
Ladder and put the foot of each 
child on the first rung of a single 
educational ladder? Does cost 
stand in the way? 

. Man. It should not do.so. As 
compared with the sums* we are 
spending on war the outlay would 
be a bagatelle. But, of course, 
we are moving on rapidly to a 
better state of things in education, 
and in that lies our hope. Every 
clever boy will soon be able to go 
as far as he desires. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A musical 
compare*. 5 A measure of-,!and. 9 Fruit 
of the oak. 11 Winged warrior 
(abbrev.). 12 A furrow or score. 13 
Tiny island. 14 Gives a look of dis¬ 
approval. 16 Parties of reconnoitring 
troops. 18 On the back. 20 Reverential 
fear. gl.A distinguishing appellation. 
24 Animal’s lair. 25 Commonly-used 
anaesthetic. 20 Spoken. 27 A young 
haw’k. 

Reading Down. 1 Foundation.. 2 A 
deed. 3 Used after neither. 4 Is carried 
by the current. 6 Move slowly. 7 
Moisture falls from sky; 8 Newts. 10. 
To recount a story. 15 A granular lime-, 
stone. 18. Ability to act. 17 A scene’;, 
of conflict. 18 A lower part of a room 
wall. 19 Belonging to her. 22 Possessive 
pronoun. 23 Tract of open ground. 




■Kiddies are fine judges of what’s good and what 
tastes good. That’s why OXO is ’such a firm 
family favourite. As a delicious, beefy bever¬ 
age or a nourishing addit-ion to the stock-pot, 
OXO is a grand standby in the wartime larder. 


0X0 


. Of special value for 
growing children 
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